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then resuming the march. The grounds were 
much larger then than now, and the first appearance 
of the military company and its strange commander 
was along the edge of the bluff, moving south on 
the ground now occupied by Edgecombe Avenue. 
The procession would disappear along the 159th 
Street side of the yard to reappear in due time as 
before. She would make a number of rounds 
with her company before disbanding and the boys 
sometimes formed their fishing boats in line as a 
sort of Naval salute. This movement was plainly 
to be seen, and Madame Jumel would halt when she 
noticed them and look very sternly in their direc- 
tion. The boys had heard at that time that the 
strange lady was fabulously rich but as they 

expressed it 'dotty.' 

* * * * 

"Inspector Steers, who is eighty-four years old 
and now totally blind, is one of the old residents 
of Washington Heights who remembers the military 
company which he thinks consisted of about thirty 
men, and who, he says, were lodged in a great barn 
on the place. He knew the mansion from about 
1850, and the men of the family, but his personal 
acquaintance with Madame Jumel was only during 
the last two years of her life, when he was a police 
officer whose duties sometimes took him to the 
mansion. He said she usually entertained him in 
the hall and would talk for hours, but exacted a 
certain amount of attention from her listener. It 



was necessary to say 'Yes, Madame' frequently 
and 'Indeed' and 'Really, Madame' to keep her 
flow of talk at high tide. According to her boasting 
every President of the United States had, at some 
time, been in the house. 

"Madame Jumel died on the 16th of July, 1865 in 
the last year of the Civil War. Her remains rest 
in the Jumel tomb in Trinity Cemetery on the slope 
overlooking the broad Hudson, while the remains 
of Stephen Jumel lie in the consecrated ground of 
the old St. Patrick's Cathedral on Prince Street. 

"The poor demented lady breathed her last in 
that chamber of the old house known as Wash- 
ington's Bedroom. She may be said to have died 
in state as a grande dame should, decked in all her 
jewels and powdered and rouged to the end. And 
this is no flight of imagination, but the very cir- 
cumstantial testimony of Mrs. E. W. J. who as a 
young girl saw Madame Jumel on her deathbed. 
She relates that she was brought into the house 
by the doctor in attendance and led to the upper 
hall, where she was allowed to look through the 
door into the sick room. She saw an old woman 
lying in bed whose cap was gay with pink ribbons 
and whose face was very much powdered and 
rouged. 

"Although she has forgotten the doctor's name 
she remembers that he told her that Madame Jumel 
insisted on having her face powdered and rouged 
every day." 

William Henry Shelton 



ART AND THE ARTIST 



Does Art make the artist. 
Or the artist make Art? 

Of the couple in question, 
Which one had the start? 



The God-given spirit. 

Whatever it is 
Which leads the true artist 

To the best that is his. 



In these days of culture 
So called, it would seem 

Some artists consider 
That Art is a dream 



From which the conclusion 
In whole or in part. 

That Art makes the artist — 
Not the artist makes Art. 



To be changed to a nightmare 
Whenever they choose 

To have indigestion. 
And thereby abuse 



He may think that he does 
And give it Art's name 

But the God that is in him 
Is held up to shame 



By the work he is doing, 
Unheeding the part 

He is playing as artist 
Who tries to make Art. 



W. J. Lampton 



